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Audience on Participants? 


In many churches there is a tendency to exclude children from the 
church at principal services of worship on the ground of the children’s 
inability to comprehend the service. These have become generally 
accepted dicta: “The Bible was written for adults,” and “Sermons are 
prepared for adults”; in short, that the service of morning worship is 
for adult members of the church. The intellectual quality of many 
Protestant services is a factor here. The sermon is constructed in the 
form of rational propositions; the pastoral prayer tends to be lengthy 
and involved; the anthems are complicated. This is no criticism of 
dignity and order, but is mentioned only to point out the lack of drama 
and congregational participation, which can tend to make the con- 
gregation become an “audience.” Children do not always make good 
audiences. Nevertheless, the basic reality of the church can never be 
experienced apart from the church at worship. It may be that cur- 
riculum materials could prepare children for attendance at part of 
the morning service, that classes could be encouraged to attend to- 
gether occasionally, and that families could be encouraged to attend 
together on at least the great festival days of the church year. This is 
still an open question meriting and receiving serious consideration, 
especially with the current emphasis on family participation in the 
life of the church.—Iris V. CuLty, in The Dynamics of Christian 
Education, just published by Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
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Letters to the Editors 
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Lambeth Statement Termed Significant 





Episcopalians and Birth Control 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

THE ACTION of the Episcopal and 
Anglican bishops in approving birth con- 
trol as a means of easing overpopulation 
is of world importance. (See page 6.) 

At the recent Lambeth Conference in 
London 310 archbishops and bishops from 
all continents, including 89 from the 
United States, issued an encyclical letter 
containing this statement: 

“... There are many lands today where 
population is increasing so fast that the 
survival of young and old is threatened. 

In such countries population control 
has become a necessity. Abortion and in- 
fanticide are to be condemned, but meth- 
ods of control, medically endorsed and 
morally acceptable, may help the people 
of these lands so to plan family life that 
children may be born without a likelihood 
of starvation... .” 

THE COMMITTEE headed by Bishop 
Stephen F. Bayne, Jr. of Olympia, Wash., 
which studied family questions at the 
Lambeth Conference, said they had 
“reached the conclusion that some form 
of family planning, particularly in those 
areas of rapidly growing population, is 
an urgent necessity... .” 

This positive religious sanction of con 
ception control as an effective means of 
solving one of the most critical problems 
of our time—overpopulation—is remark- 
able because not long ago the Anglican 
Church opposed so-called artificial birth 
control as vigorously as the Roman Cath 
olic Church. The Lambeth Conference of 
1920 voiced “an emphatic warning against 
the use of unnatural means for the avoid- 
ance of conception. .. .”” This revolution- 
ary change of attitude is proof of the 
gravity of the world population situation. 

WORLD POPULATION is now grow- 
ing by 5,400 every hour or 47,000,000 a 
year. A number larger than the total 
population of France was added to the 
people living on this earth in 1957—and 
the rate is accelerating. The Population 
Division of the United Nations estimates 
that the present world population will 
more than double—and reach six or seven 
billion people—in the next 40 years. 

The principal reason for this unprece- 
dented growth is that medical discoveries 
and recent wide-spread advances in sani- 
tation have improved health and pro- 
longed life spans in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. This has lowered death rates—- 
‘without changing high birth rates. 

As a result hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple in the world are hungry. A report by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture finds 
that population growth in the Far East 
is outstripping the rise in food produc- 
tion. Food per capita is less than pre-war. 

THESE MILLIONS are ill-clothed and 
housed and generally dissatisfied with 
their lot. In their desperation they are 
susceptible to Communist propaganda and 
infiltration—and may be enticed to violent 
actions by ambitious demagogues. 

But improvement of living standards in 
underdeveloped areas is impossible with- 
out a slow-down in population growth. 
Birth rates must somehow be brought into 
balance with death rates. 

Today the “population bomb” threatens 
to create an explosion as dangerous as the 
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explosion of the H-Bomb, and with as 
much influence on prospects for progress 
or disaster, war or peace. But while the 
H-Bomb is only being stockpiled, the fuse 
of the population bomb is already lighted 
and burning. 


New York, N. Y. Hvueu Moore. 


The Brazos Letter 
To Tue OUTLOOK: 

What causes us to reply against God’s 
decree of reprobation? I wonder if it is 
not because of our arrogance and igno- 
rance—or more plainly, our sinful human 
nature. 

In Chapter III of Paragraph III of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith it de- 
clares “others are foreordained to ever- 
lasting death.”” Apparently this is ob- 
jected to by the Presbytery of Brazos (OuT- 
Look, Sept. 1). If we all believed that all 
are foreordained to everlasting death, ex- 
cept for the grace of God through the 
work of Christ, there would be no quarrel. 
How is it that we do not quarrel with 
being “predestinated unto everlasting 
life’? Being “foreordained to everlasting 
death” is no more than what we deserve 

or do you disagree with this? Certainly 
this is disagreeable to us, especially if 
we believe in the dignity of man, rather 
than the utter sinfulness of man. 

But perhaps the quarrel is with the first 
paragraph of this chapter in the WCF 
wherein whatever comes to pass is fore- 
ordained by God. And is it not apparent 
that some are condemned already? 

Man also quarrels with God’s revelation 
because it is not reasonable nor does it 
fit his sense of justice or common sense. 
If reasonableness is the basis for truth 
and salvation, Christ’s earthly ministry 
and heavenly reign are in vain, and sub- 
ject to finite reason. Then too we would 
quarrel with God for not having endowed 
all with the certain quantity of reason, 
capable of “saving” ourselves. Without 
the witness of guilt and condemnation we 
are without hope. 

If reprobation is not a fact, then there 
must be an alternative. The alternatives 
are either universalism or salvation by 
works. Neither of these represent the Re- 
formed faith nor do they honor God, but 
only sinful man. They are based on de- 
pendence on man’s will and are presump- 
tive. They make God subservient to man 
which is antithetical to God’s Word. The 
sovereignty of God is destroyed and the 
will of man is elevated in its piace. These 
thoughts are changed only when man 
surrenders his will to God’s will. 

Then let me pass to the quarrel with 
the three-fourths rule with regard to con- 
situtional changes. It reminds of the 
recent argument in Congress of those 
who are opposed to unlimited debate on 
the filibuster. Yet these same opponents 
are those who have either used or threat- 
ened to use the filibuster recently to de- 
feat legislation they opposed. Then I 
wonder if the advocates of total majority 
rule would be so brotherly as to allow the 
majority of a congregation to retain the 
local church property if they voted to 
withdraw. Let us be consistent in our 
stand. It is assumed that the next step 
would be to eliminate the three-fourths 
rule from the Federal constitution be- 
cause it is undemocratic, and how can 
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we explain it to the general public? 

Should we not be concerned with the 
general welfare of the public and uphold 
it with these safeguards? 

As stated in the third paragraph of the 
“Open Letter to the Presbytery of Brazos” 
of Sept. 1, 1958, it surely would be true 
that the church would be in a deplorable 
state if the proposals of that letter were 
adopted. And what are the “high reasons” 
for their lost cause? (See below.) 
Marietta, Ga. Muns JOHNSON, 


Dr. Foreman’s Comment 


This letter (above) seems somewhat 
confused as to what the Confession 
teaches, what Brazos Presbytery asked, 
and what I said. I have said all I care to 
say about predestination in my booklet, 
God’s Will and Ours.* I will comment on 
only a few points of this letter. 

1. There is an alternative to the notion 
presented in the Confession of Faith, III. 
3 and 4, which is neither universalism nor 
salvation by works. It is stated in chapter 
X of the Confession as now revised. That 
chapter says that “in the gospel God de- 
clares his love for the world and his de- 
sire that all men should be saved 
they who continue in impenitence 
perish by their own fault.” 

2. The real issue here is: Are there 
some persons whom God never intened to 
save, and had in fact decided never to 
forgive nor to influence toward repent- 
ance, even before they were born? -The 
Bible, as I believe, and certainly the Con- 
fession in chapter X, teaches that there 
are no such persons—God desires all men 
to be saved (I Tim. 2:4). The contro- 
versial sections of Chap. III of the Con- 
fession teach that there are such persons. 

3. I did not say that the church would 
be in a deplorable state if the Brazos pro- 
posals were adopted. I used the expres- 
sion, “In the present deplorable state of 
the church—.” As for the “high reasons,” 
I have no right to speak for Brazos Pres- 
bytery, to whom such questions should be 
addressed. 

K. J. ForEMAN. 

*Outlook Publishers, 75c. 


Copies Wanted 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Dr. Foreman’s article on “Were Our 
Ancestors Wrong?” was one of the most 
needed and finest things that I have seen 
in print. I would like to have 125 copies 
to distribute among our official family... 

W. J. MILLArp. 
Evergreen church, Memphis, Tenn. 


NOTE—This Aug. 4 feature is now 
available as a one-page reprint at 12 
for 25c (minimum); 50 or more, 1c each; 
$1 per 100. 


BEFORE SEPTEMBER 30 


In connection with Dr, Fore- 
man’s June 23, 30, July 7 articles 
we are inviting readers to submit 
letters of 300 words or less an- 
swering the question, ‘’What Are 
the Marks of a Truly Contem- 
porary Christian Church?” 

For the best letter (as chosen 
by the judges) $20 will be award- 
ed. For the five next best, a year’s 
subscription to The Outlook. 

All entries become the prop- 

erty of The Outlook.—Editors. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 











RIOTS AND STRIKEs by state university 
students spread from Buenos Aires to 
other Argentina cities in attempts to block 
the government’s move to give private 
universities, most of which are Roman 
Catholic, the right to award professional 
. THE NUMBER OF Roman 
Catholics who become Methodists is al- 
most four times greater than the number 
of Methodists who become Roman 
Cathclics, according to the statistical 
office of the Methodist Church. .. . THE 
FIRST TEMPLE built in England by the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 


degree %. 


Saints (Mormons) was recently dedi- 
cated in special ceremonies in New 
Chapel, 26 miles south of London. (A 


Mormon temple is not used for publi: 
worship, but for marriages, ordinations 
and baptisms. Mormons worship in 
chapels and tabernacles.). . . ALL IN- 
STITUTIONS of higher learning of the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod accept 
students without racial restrictions, ac- 
cording to a recent Lutheran survey. ... 
DETAILS HAVE BEEN DRAWN UP of a new 
Lutheran church-sponsored — shortwave 
radio station in Africa that is “able to 
do the work of many missionaries.” 
PERMISSION TO BORROW $8 million to 
help finance a three-vear $24,350,000 
Church Extension program has _ been 
asked by the Board of American Mis- 
sions of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. This would make possible the 
purchase of church sites, buildings and 
parsonages by hundreds of congregations. 

THE NATIONAL FEDERATION of 
Catholic College students has urged Ro- 
man Catholic colleges and universities to 
introduce on their campuses such scholas- 
tic honorary groups as Phi Beta Kappa 
in order to ‘‘counteract a lack of esteem 
and respect in secular circles... . .IN 
LEXINGTON, ILL., the city’s fire siren 
calls citizens to silent prayers each noon- 
time for a peaceful settlement of the in- 
tegration problem, divine guidance for 
the Supreme Court, and for world peace. 
... THE FIRST COURSE in religion ever 
conducted on television for college credit 
began this month under the sponsorship 
of the National Capital Area Council of 
Churches in Washington, D. C. The 
study covers *“The Life and Teachings of 
Jesus... Two hours of academic credit 
will be awarded by American University 
(Methodist) those students who com- 
plete the prescribed course. 


U. P. USA LEADERS ISSUE STATEMENT 


New York (RNS)—Two officials of 
the United Presbyterian Church, in a 
statement on race relations issued here, 
backed the use of federal troops and 
tanks “if necessary” to enforce school 
integration in Little Rock, Ark. 

They also called on churchmen to 
break “developing patterns of massive 
resistance” to integration and to proceed 
“as gracefully as possible” with desegre- 
gation. 

The statement was released shortly 
lhefore the Supreme Court upheld appeals 
from the lower courts calling for im- 
mediate integration at Central High 
Schcol in Little Rock. Signing the state- 
ment were Theophilus M. Taylor of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly; and Eugene Carson Blake 
of Philadelphia, Stated Clerk. 

Pointing out that a “crucial hour for 
race relations in our country has ar- 
rived,” the statement declared that events 
in the next few weeks in Southern schools 
will help set patterns and attitudes for 
vears to come. 


Choice of Evils 

In Little Rock this country is faced 
with a choice between two evils, it said, 
adding: 

‘But we believe that enforcing the law 
of the land as set forth in the Supreme 
Court desegregation decision, and en- 
forcing it with troops and tanks if neces- 
sary, is a lesser evil—however undesirable 

than the alternative of buying tempo- 
rary peace.” 

This peace would be bought, it said, 
by the continual denial of rights to 
Negro American citizens, increasing the 
pressure for integration and setting a pat- 
tern of resistance that would be followed 
elsewhere. 

While “deeply sympathizing” with 
Little Rock citizens, the statement 
stressed that the use of troops “may be 


preferable, not so much to force integra- 
tion as to enforce rule by law instead 
of allowing mob rule.” 


Basic Question 

“It is not really a question of forcing 
integration, but of permitting American 
citizens—Negro pupils in this case—to 
exercise rights legally theirs as members 
of cur democracy,” the statement said. 

As Christians, the churchmen noted, 
“we cannot accept without protest” the 
fact that Negroes are discriminated 
against, oppressed and denied rights that 
are morally and legally theirs. 

“There is no segregation at the foot 
of the Cross,” they said, “and the church 
through its General Assemblies has re- 
peatedly taken the stand that the segre- 
gation of peoples on the grounds of race 
has no place in a church or society that 
calls itself Christian.” 

They urged all Christians “as demo- 
cratic citizens and as members of the 
human race,” to avoid “the blind alleys 
of racism and massive resistance to the 
fundamental principles of Christianity 
and the law of the land.” 


In the North 


The statement also called on north- 
erners to cease barring Negroes from 
white communities and devaluating 
preperty by “panic selling’ when nen- 
whites arrive. It reminded northerners 
that they have ‘the opportunity of estab- 
lishing model democratic housing pat- 
terns by fostering community standards 
of good behavior in the acceptance of 
those of other races into our own com- 
munities.” 

Asserting that the “racist is on his way 
out,” it declared that Negroes of America 
“have unparalleled opportunities.” 

“God's justice will prevail,” it con- 
cluded, “Negroes will be among the 


USA Texas Synod Approves Austin Seminary Step 


San Antonio, Tex. (RNS)—Purchase of a half-interest in the 
Austin (Tex.) Theological Seminary was voted by the Texas Synod 
of the United Presbyterian Church, USA. 

Commissioners (delegates) to the synod approved the investment 
of $3,000,000 in the seminary, now owned by the Presbyterian 


Church, U.S. (Southern). 


In addition, the synod will invest up to $250,000 annually in 
the seminary beginning September 1, 1960. It will also share op- 
erating expenses of the school with the Texas Synod of the South- 


ern church (Outlook, June 9, 23). 








leaders toward a bright new day of 
brotherhood as they continue to press 
their cause lawfully, in the spirit of their 


great Christian tradition.” 
Southern Moderator 

Questioned by a Richmond, Va., daily 
newspaper reporter, the Moderator of the 
Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, Philip F. Howerton of Char- 
lotte, N. C., vigorously dissented from 
the published report of the Taylor-Blake 
statement. He said, “It is hardly con- 
ceivable that we could reach a point in 
this country where such methods [as the 
use of force] must be employed.” 

Mr. Howerton said: “It seems to me 
that other avenues are open to us. Much 
patience and prayer on the part of all 
Christians would seem essential at this 
critical moment.”’ 

Questioned further, an unnamed 
spokesman for the U. P. USA Church 
in New York, said the Taylor-Blake 
statement was “only an extension of pro- 
nouncements passed by the General As- 
sembly of the church as far back as 1937. 
They did not intend to be inflammatory 
but did face courageously some of the 
harsh possibilities and practical realities 
of the situation.” 


New Committees Named 
By Nominating Group 

Committees authorized by the 1958 
Charlotte General Assembly have been 
named by the permanent Nominating 
Committee as follows: 


Brief Statement 

An ad interim committee to prepare a 
brief statement of belief is as follows: 
Felix B. Gear, Decatur, Ga.; James I. Me- 
Cord, Austin, Texas; Kenneth J. Foreman, 
Louisville, Ky.; Wade H. Boggs, Jr., Rich- 
mond, Va.; Mary L. Boney, Decatur, Ga.; 
Charles L. King, Houston, Texas; John 
H. Leith, Auburn, Ala.; James G. Ley- 
burn, Lexington, Va.; Roland M. Frye, 
Emory University, Ga.; Guy T. Gillespie, 
Jackson, M/’ss.; Warner L. Hall, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Laurence F. Kinney, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


Communications 


With major steps authorized to be 
taken in the field of communication, a 
committee was authorized with nominees 
coming from some of the boards of the 
church and others to be named by the 
Nominating Committee. They are as fol- 
lows: 

l 


Class of 1959—James W. Newton 
(Church Extension), Arthur V. Gibson, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. D. Kirk Hammond, 
Roanoke, Va.; Haskell Boyter, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

1960—Bluford B. Hestir (General Coun- 
cil), Louise Farrior (Women’s Work), 
Thomas W. Currie, Bellaire, Texas; Oscar 
Hirsch, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Kenneth 
Tredwell, Charlotte, N. C. 


1961—D. J. Cumming (World Missions), 
Cameron Deans (Christian Education), 
Robert W. Kirkpatrick, Richmond, Va.: 
Wilson Wearn, Greenville, S. C.; Earl 
Wynn, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Missions Staff Hears Need 
For 2,000 Churches Yearly 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. (RNS)—To meet 
the unprecedented population “explo- 
sion” in the U.S., American Protestant 
churches need to build at least 2,000 new 
churches a year, Meryi Ruoss, director 
of the Department of the Urban Church 
of the National Council of Churches, 
said here. 

He told 200 members of the national 
staff of the Board of National Missions 
of the United Presbyterian Church, USA, 
at their annual meeting at Trinity Uni- 
versity that expenditures for new 
churches should total $500,000,000, plus 
$75,000,000 for program and staff. 

Calling for “fan honest look at con- 
temporary America,” he said the U.S. 
was caught up in an era of tremendous 
expansion”’ which was changing the pop- 
ulation makeup of its cities. 

“In the reshuffling of population,” Mr. 
Ruoss said, “racial and ethnic groups are 
finding new places in the nation’s life. 
Negroes and Spanish and Indian Ameri- 
can are replacing Southern Europeans 
in the central city.” 


Political Concern 

He added that “our evangelism must be 
a drive to transform society. For in- 
stance, the church cannot absent itself 
from the political arena.” 

Glenn W. Moore, secretary of the de- 
nomination’s General Council, told the 
workers that the new United Presbyte- 
rian Church had a unique opportunity 
to progress. 

“The climate of society is one of de- 
scribing the desperate predicament of 
man and of an openness to any true help 
which can be found in religion,” he said. 

He cited the increasing interest of 
church members in civic affairs and the 
growing number of churches with ra- 
cially inclusive memberships as evidence 
of the increased interest Presbyterians are 
showing in civic affairs. 


Morse Speaks 

Hermann N. Morse, general secretary 
of the Board of National Missions, said 
that “to make Christians in a Christian 
society is our aim” and that “what we do 
in confronting social situations today is 
missionary in the absolute sense.” 

Charles G. Chakerian, assistant secre- 
tary of the board’s Department of City 
and Industrial Work, said that “if the 
world is to be continuously won to 
Christ, it is inevitable that Christians 
keep on interfering with the world.” 

He added that “such Christian in- 
fluence and interference is part and par- 
cel of national missions.” 

Archibald K. Stewart, board associate 
general secretary, termed national mis- 
sions as “the church reaching out beyond 
itself to extend the gospel into national 
and territorial life.” 


Merlyn A. Chappel, head of the Divi- 
sion of Missionary Support, was elected 
chairman of the board’s national staff. 


RADIO AND TV 


The present series of United Presby- 
terian, USA, sermons being heard on 
about 275 stations through November 2 
stresses the theme, “A New Oneness in 
Christ.’ Preachers in the series are as 
follows: 





Sept. 7—Ansley C. Moore, Pittsburgh 

Sept. 14—Francis W. Pritchard, Mary- 
ville, Tenn. 

Sept. 21—Herman L. 
Ga. 

Sept. 28—Cary N. Weisiger, 3d, Pitts- 
burgh 

Oct. 5—Joseph D. Bishop, Boston 

Oct. 12—Earle W. Crawford, Wichita 
Falls, Texas 

Oct. 19—G. Raymond Campbell, Okla- 
homa City 

Oct. 26—Samuel C. 
Mich. 

Nov. 2—Ralph W. Lloyd, Maryville Col- 
lege 


Turner, Atlanta, 


Weir, Dearborn, 


* * * 

The Methodist series on the Protestant 
Hour will be heard Nov. 9-Jan. 11, with 
J. Wallace Hamilton, of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., as the preacher. 

* * aK 

John A. Redhead, Jr., First church, 
Greensboro, N. C., will be the preacher 
on the Presbyterian, U. S., series Jan. 
18-March 22. 

*x* * x 

Harlow M. Russell, of Boothbay Har- 
bor, Me., is the benefactor of 15 theo- 
logical schools across the nation to re- 
ceive libraries of tape recordings of reli- 
gious materials, principally sermons, in 
memory of Susan V. Russell. 

The Protestant Radio and Television 
Center in Atlanta, Ga., will carry out 
this project and each seminary is ex- 
pected to receive an initial gift of 100 
recorded sermons this month. Other re- 
cordings will be received weekly for at 
least a year. 

These libraries are given to encourage 
the seminaries to develop greater pro- 
grams in the total field of electronic 
communication. 

* * * 

Other significant programs scheduled 
are as follows: 

Pilgrimage—returning in October with 
John S. Bonnell and A. L. Roberts in a 
series of discussions, ABC network Sun- 
days 1:35-2:00 p. m. (EST). 

Lamp Unto My Feet—on October 19 
a special 10th anniversary broadcast will 
feature prominent Presbyterian laymen. 
CBS-TV network 10 to 10:30 a. m. 
(EST). 

Church of the Air—on October 19 
Lloyd M. Collins, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men, and 
other leading laymen will appear in ob- 
servance of Laymen’s Sunday on the 
CBS radio network, 9:30-10:00 a. m. 
(EST). 
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Church Groups Appraise 
Record of 85th Congress 


HURCH GROUPS, appraising the 

record of the 85th Congress, found 
much that pleases them. But, although 
the Congress was more active in passing 
legislation than any in recent history, 
religious groups were disappointed that 
some measures which they supported died 
in committee. 

Religious bodies were probably more 
active in Washington, during the two 
years of this Congress, in expressing 
their concern over moral issues confront- 
ing the nation than at any time in his- 
tory. 

When it seemed that the Congressional 
economy axe would fall with great se- 
verity upon the foreign aid program, 
leaders of all major groups—Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, Jewish and Eastern Or- 
thodox—joined in warning that the 
United States is morally responsible to 
fight poverty, disease, and illiteracy in 
less favored lands. 


Technical Assistance 


Congress voted most of the funds re- 
quested by President Eisenhower for 
technical assistance to undeveloped 
countries. There can be little doubt that 
religious groups played an important role 
in marshalling public support for this 
aspect of foreign policy. 

Likewise, Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish groups united in supporting a 
four-year extension of the reciprocal 
trade program which was approved by 
Congress. 

Of particular satisfaction to religious 
groups was the action taken during the 
last days of the session to enact stronger 
laws against interstate dissemination of 
obscenity and pornography. 

On this issue, Protestant and Catholic 
organizations stood side by side in a 
Congressional hearing. They urged ac- 
tion on moral grounds against a “flood 
of filth” which they said was being di- 
tected at teen-agers and other suspectible 
persons through direct mail advertising. 

Protestant support from such groups 
as United Church Women, the National 
Association of Evangelicals, and the 
Southern Baptist Convention was mar- 
shaled by the interdenominational 
Churchmen’s Commission for Decent 
Publications. Catholic support was mo- 
bilized by the National Council of Cath- 
olic Men and National Organization for 
Decent Literature. 

Faced with this demand for action by 
united church forces, Congress passed a 
law permitting indictment and trial of 
persons mailing obscenity in the place 
where the material is received as well as 
where it is deposited. Penalties for second 
offenders were doubled, a prison sentence 
up to 10 years being provided. In sep- 
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arate legislation, a loophole was re- 
pealed which exempted copyrighted pub- 
lications from action of the Postmaster 
General in impounding mail. 

The Post Office Department has prom- 
ised church groups that it will begin a 
vigorous campaign against pornography, 
armed with this new authority. 


Liquor Legislation - 

Legislation to prohibit advertising of 
alcoholic beverages on radio, television 
and national magazines, strongly sup- 
ported by many Protestant groups, was 
again buried in the Senate Interstate 
Commerce committee which refused to 
report it to the floor for action. Tem- 
perance forces, meanwhile, put on their 
strongest showing in 20 years at public 
hearings and the liquor industry showed 
obvious concern. 

The same committee also killed a bill 
that would have prohibited serving liquor 
on commercial airliners while in flight, 
a measure which church groups and the 
unions of stewardesses and pilots had 
supported. Both temperance issues seem 
certain to come up again in the 86th 
Congress next January. 

Congress temporized somewhat on hu- 
mane slaughter legislation which drew 
considerable support in Protestant and 


Catholic circles. It decided on a two- 
year study of the methods of livestock 
slaughter before writing specific require- 
ments into Federal meat inspection regu- 
lations. Congress specifically exempted 
Jewish ritual methods of slaughter from 
the bill before its passage. 


Church-State Issue 


In its capacity as Washington’s City 
Council, Congress came face to face with 
a problem confronting many communi- 
ties—whether to subsidize transportation 
of parochial schoo] students. A bill to 
grant the Washington, D.C. streetcar 
company a subsidy to maintain 7% 
cent fares for all school children failed 
of enactment, although a Senate com- 
mittee said it could see no objection from 
the standpoint of church-state separa- 
tion. The issue will probably be raised 
again in the next Congress. 

In another matter of church-state sep- 
aration, Congress adopted an amendment 
to the Hill-Burton Aid to Hospitals Act 
which will permit 40-year low-interest 
loans to private hospitals having scruples 
against accepting outright Federal grants. 
This is for the benefit of some Baptist 
hospitals in the South which have reso- 
lutely refused offers of Federal aid. 

Congress side-stepped church-state is- 
sues in approving a national defense 
scholarship bill. It did not act on a 
measure, strongly supported by the Sen- 
ate, that would make outright grants for 
academic buildings to private colleges, 


A Remarkable Congress 


By almost any yardstick the 85th 
was an extraordinary Congress. Were 
its members paid on a productivity basis 
they could ask for a pay increase. In 
sheer volume of important legislation it 
stands unmatched except by the Depres- 
sion Congress of 1933-34. 

Credit goes especially to Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Lyndon Johnson, who 
again demonstrated both a statesman- 
like “long view” and a parliamentary 
skill approaching the magical. In re- 
sisting partisan temptations to oppose 
for the sake of opposing he was ably 
seconded by Speaker Rayburn. But the 
House showed less sense of moderation, 
and it killed the key labor reform bill. 

President Eisenhower’s own moderate 
approach and his constant effort to work 
with leaders of Congress contributed in 
large measure to bipartisan cooperation. 
This was illustrated most startlingly in 
the pact to resist tax cuts and hasty 
anti-recession pump-priming. 

The President also improved the rec- 
ord by his new vigor and “‘carry-through” 
in driving for his own program. He 
really battled for Pentagon reorganiza- 
tion, reciprocal trade policies, and ade- 
quate foreign aid. Congress properly 
exercised its own right to do the legisla- 


ting on these matters, but Mr. Eisen- 
hower won the essentials of what he 
sought. 

The second session of this Congress 
met in an atmosphere of deep concern 
prompted by the sputniks and the reces- 
sion. Some critics charge that it did 
not sufficiently face up to the challenges 
of a new age. No one can deny the need 
in Congress—and in the country—for 
a greater awakening, more readiness to 
put aside the petty and the comfortable. 

Even so, this Congress broke much 
new ground—a space agency, the first 
civil rights legislation in 80 years, the 
first admission of a state since 1912, a 
major measure revising farm policy, a 
new accounting method for the budget, 
a humane slaughtering bill, new controls 
for air traffic, a measure checking bill- 
boards on the new federal highway sys- 
tem, tax relief for small business, loans 
to students, higher postal rates, higher 
Social Security taxes. 

More vision and courage still are re- 
quired for meeting rapidly changing 
times. Those will come as citizens de- 
mand them. Responsible Americans will 
remember that theirs is a representative 
government.—Editorial in the Christian 
Science Monitor. 








including church-related institutions. 


Postal Increase 

The 85th Congress continued the gen- 
erous postal subsidy given religious and 
educational publications, excusing them 
from the general postal rate increase. It 
also specified that when third class (cir- 
culars and printed matter) rates go up, 
religious and charitable organizations 





will pay only 50 per cent of the rate ap- 
plicable to other postal patrons. 
Congress also voted to extend exemp- 
tion from Federal excise taxes to private 
schools and colleges on the same basis as 
public schools. This will save the Roman 
Catholic parochial school system alone 
$1,000,000 a year in taxes and will help 
other church-related schools and colleges. 
(Religious News Service) 


NCC Brings Theologians and 


Lawyers to First 


CHICAGO (RNS)—Some 200 lawyers, 
judges, students, theologians and clergy- 
men attending American Protestantism’s 
first nationwide Conference on Christi- 
anity and the Law here were told that 
the church is threatened by the use of 
law to help create beliefs which are an- 
tagonistic to those of Christianity. 

Prof. Harold Berman of Harvard Law 
School said that in response to this threat 
“the church must teach civil disobedience 
to laws which infringe on Christian 
faith, must seek reform of oppressive 
laws, and must attempt to strengthen the 
Christian will and conscience of all who 
influence legal development.” 

He addressed a session of the confer- 
ence, sponsored by the National Council 
of Churches’ Faculty Christian Fellow- 
ship and the United Student Christian 
Council. 


Capital Punishment 

The delegates also heard a sharp de- 
nunciation of capital punishment by 
Prof. Wilber G. Katz, an Episcopal lay- 
man and former dean of the University 
of Chicago’s Law School. 

He said the necessity or usefulness of 
capital punishment as a deterrent to 
crime “has never been demonstrated.” 

“Christian principles forbid the use 
of any penalties which serve no purpose, 
which neither deter nor rehabilitate,” he 
said. 

Another speaker, Prof. Markus Barth 
of the University of Chicago’s Federated 
Theological Faculty, declared that the 
teachings of their faith give Christian 
lawyers a clear mandate “not to shy away 
from getting their hands dirty by taking 
so-called dirty cases.” 

“Since Christ interceded for sinners, 
Christian lawyers therefore obey Christ’s 
fulfilled law by pleading for sinners- 
that they may live and receive what is 
right for their salvation under God,” he 
said. ‘This means that the Christian 
lawyer is duty-bound to take hopeless 
cases, as Christ did for us.” 


Non-Christian Leaders 

Prof. Berman stressed that the world 
today is “ruled by people for the most 
part avowedly non-Christian and in 
many cases anti-Christian.” 

In view of this, he continued, the law 
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Conference 


should “help to create conditions under 
which virtue and brotherhood may flour- 
ish. Law is needed to give love its struc- 
ture in society, for without the motive 
power of Christianity, secular morality 
becomes lukewarm and ineffectual.” 

He added that the Christian lawver’s 
task was to influence legal developments 
so that the law would teach “Christian, 
not pagan, truth; Christian love, not 
merely secular social welfare.” 

While attacking capital punishment, 
Prof. Katz noted that through necessity 
there must be “harshness” in the law 
and that “this is clearly God’s will.” 

“But there are limits to harshness,” 
he added, “and one of them is capital 
punishment. There is no justification for 
this form of retribution, scientifically or 
theologically.” 

Prof. Katz also told the delegates that 
their coming together was the result of 
an awakened interest between religion 
and the law. 

Stressing the increasing importance of 
Christianity’s relationship to law work, 
he pointed out that for more than five 
vears groups of law students on a num- 
ber of campuses in the country have been 
meeting to discuss ethical problems re- 
lated to their careers. 

He said the role of law is “largely a 
part of God’s strategy in a sinful world. 
God uses law to maintain the order with- 
in which his work of redemption can take 
place. However, the law often hides 
from men the reality of the forgiveness 
and help in which moral responsibility 
can develop.” 


Courage Is Needed 

Dr. Barth, son of the famous Swiss 
theologian, Karl Barth, declared that it 
takes “risk and courage and loneliness” 
to be both a lawyer and a Christian. 

“The lawyers are troubled in their con- 
sciences as much as every other man,” 
he said, “but they are expected to know 
what is right—or at least to obtain the 
rights of their clients.” 

He said one of the problems a lawyer 
must face is whether to avoid the untidy 
aspects of his profession: the divorce and 
property and criminal cases, the litiga- 
tion over past due debts, the solution of 
labor conflicts. 


Lambeth Conference 


Anglican Resolutions 
Touch Many Questions 


Episcopal bishops from over the world 
meet every ten years at the seat of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in London. 

This year, after several weeks of meet- 
ings, more than 300 Anglican bishops 
adopted 131 resolutions which were then 
announced to the public. The conclusions 
of the conference are only recommenda- 
tions, though the deliverances have great 
influence on Episcopal churches through- 
out the world. 

Among the topics dealt with this year 
were the following: 

Birth Control. For the first time the 
Anglican communion considered “family 
planning by scientific means.”’ The bish- 
ops said the procreation of children is 
not the sole purpose of Christian mar- 
riage.’ A right and important factor in 
Christian family life is family planning 
“in such ways as are mutually acceptable 
to husband and wife in Christian con- 
science.” 

Warfare. Atomic weapons were called 
“repugnant” to the Christian conscience. 
The bishops “united both in hating war 
and in pressing for its abolition.”” They 
called for a ban on nuclear weapons and 
urged governments to their utmost effort 
towards comprehensive international dis- 
armament. 

Race Relations. Discrimination of 
any kind on grounds of race or color was 
condemned. Members of all races should 
be allowed ‘‘a fair and just share” in 
the government of their respective coun- 
tries and in the control, development and 
rewards of natural resources, including 
“advancement to the higher level of at- 
tainment possible.” Members of all races 
should “be allowed to associate freely in 
worship, in education, in industry, in 
recreation, and in all other departments 
of the common life.” 

Marital Status. Separation and di- 
vorce were frowned upon but, said the 
conference, “in certain cases where a de- 
cree of divorce has been sought and may 
even have been granted, there may in fact 
have been no marital bond in the eyes 
of the church.” A procedure for defining 
marital status was encouraged. 

Artificial Insemination. This pro- 
cedure “other than bv the husband raises 
problems of such gravity” that the con- 
ference “cannot see any possibility of 
its acceptance by Christian people.” 

Church Union. Endorsement of 
church union movements in the East and 
in Africa and of unity discussions be- 
tween Anglicans and Presbyterians, and 
between Anglicans and Methodists, was 
recorded. 

Saints. For the first time in 600 years, 
a procedure was outlined for the recog- 
nition and commemoration of saints. 

(Continued, next column) 
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@ Here is what the Lambeth Conference had 
to say about an important and complex problem. 


Can Presbyterians and Episcopalians Unite? 


N A REPORT made to the General 

Assembly by its Inter-Church Rela- 
tions Committee of the Church of Scot- 
land six points which have given rise 
to special difficulty among members of 
that church were set out. 

The Lambeth Committee on Church 
Unity and the Church Universal has con- 
sidered these six points and makes the 
following observations regarding them. 

1. The report of relations between An- 
glican and Presbyterian Churches itself 
envisaged that “the rite of admission to 
full membership, or confirmation,” would 
in a reconstituted Church of Scotland 
“still be administered by each parochial 
minister, but the rite might come to be 
shared by the bishop and parish min- 
ister acting together.” The report to the 
General Assembly, comenting on this, 
represented that, “responsibility of the 
Kirk Session in this context must not 
be overlooked. Admission to Holy Com- 
munion is given by resolution of the Kirk 
Session as responsible for the ‘Godly dis- 
cipline’ of the congregation.” 

This committee on the other hand must 
stress the importance for Anglicans of 
episcopal confirmation. Nevertheless the 
committee considers that Anglicanism 
has something to learn from the Pres- 
byterian practice, the association of the 
lay communicants of the parish with the 
incumbent in the reception of new com- 
municants being in itself worthy of con- 





Non-Anglicans were critical of the 
conference’s insistence on maintenance of 
the “historic episcopate’ in any plan for 
a mutual Christian ministry. A Method- 
ist leader in Britain said this presented 
a “real difficulty” in the search for unity. 

The British Weekly felt that the door 
had not been closed to church union. 
Later discussion of the report will indi- 
cate how far the Anglican church will 
go “for the sake of the goal in which it 
sincerely believes.” 

On the point at issue the conference 
said that “a ministry to be acknowledged 
by every part of the church can only be 
attained through the historic episcopacy, 
though not necessarily in the precise form 
prevailing in any part of the Anglican 
communion. . . . We fully recognize that 
there are other forms of ministry than 
episcopacy in which have been revealed 
the gracious activity of God in the life 
of the universal church.” 

In Australia there was opposition from 
both Anglican and Presbyterian leaders 
to the Lambeth resolution calling for 
Australia to modify its “white integra- 
tion” policy so as to “allow for the con- 
trolled entry of members of any race or 
nation.” 
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sideration. On the other hand, some 
members of the committee were uncertain 
how this would work in an Anglican con- 
text, and were apprehensive about the 
safeguarding of the incumbent’s final 
responsibility as the minister to whom 
has been committed the exercise of the 
cure of souls. 


Change Is Possible 

The committee, however, is strongly of 
the opinion that the existing practice of 
the Anglican communion in the matter 
of the administration of confirmation and 
the admission of persons to Holy Com- 
munion ought not to be regarded as some- 
thing which must necessarily be imposed 
in all its details upon every branch of 
the church. On the contrary, the com- 
mittee considers that this is a matter 
which might well become the subject of 
further conversations with Presbyterian 
Churches. 

2. The committee is agreed that the 
relation of bishops to the final authority 
of the General Assembly needs clarifica- 
tion. We understand the historic sus- 
picion by Presbyterians of any authori- 
tarianism on the part of bishops, a sus- 
picion which, in fact, is shared by many 
Anglicans; and, so far as the General 
Assembly is concerned, we would express 
the hope that the problem may be solved 
by allowing in all matters of doctrine 
separate votes in the Assembly by 
bishops, by presbyters, and by elders, so 
that any decision should require con- 
currence by all three groups. With this 
safeguard no one group could impose its 
will on the other two and any one of the 
three could veto proposals of the other 
two. 


Place of Elders 

3. The committee is agreed that the 
lay eldership as it exists in the Church 
of Scotland ought to be considered se- 
riously by the Anglican communion. We 
see no objection in principle to this but 
are indeed rather attracted to the idea. 
We know, however, that in Anglican 
Churches as yet there is little knowledge 
or understanding of the nature of this 
office and suggest that it requires further 
serious study on the part of Anglicans. 

4. It is the committee’s opinion that 
the Anglican Churches ought to be ready 
to recognize the Presbyterian Churches 
as true parts of the One, Holy, Catholic 
and Apostolic Church, and that the spirit- 
ual effectiveness of their ministerial or- 
ders ought not to be implicitly or ex- 
plicitly questioned. We believe also that 
it might be possible, as is suggested in 
the report of the Inter-Church Relations 
Committee, to reach eventual agreement 
as to some method of unifying their min- 


istries similar to the proposals for the 
churches in North India and Ceylon with 
a view to securing a ministry fully ac- 
credited in the eyes of all the members 
of the churches on either side. 

5. The committee shares the convic- 
tion that the goal of all our efforts to- 
wards unity must be nothing short of 
organic unity. As regards the situation 
in Great Britain, it also agrees that rela- 
tions between the Church of Scotland 
and the Episcopal Church in Scotland 
should be settled by negotiations between 
these two churches before relations be- 
tween the Church of England and the 
Presbyterian Churches are carried fur- 
ther. 


Holy Communion 

6. The committee notes that each 
church has its own rules for admission 
to Holy Communion. The Church of 
Scotland requires baptism and approval 
by the Kirk Session. The Anglican 
Churches requires baptism and episcopal 
confirmation. We appreciate the strength 
of the Presbyterian desire for immediate 
intercommunion as the sequel of the ex- 
pression of a solemn resolve on the part 
of the churches concerned to seek unity 
and reconciliation with one another. It 
must, however, be recognized as a fact 
that Anglicans conscientiously hold that 
the celebrant of the Eucharist should 
have been ordained by a bishop standing 
in the historic succession, and generally 
believe it to be their duty to bear witness 
to this principle by receiving Holy Com- 
munion only from those who have thus 
been ordained. The existence of this 
conviction as a view held among An- 
glicans clearly makes it in practice im- 
possible to envisage the establishment of 
fully reciprocal intercommunion at any 
stage short of the adoption of episcopacy 
by the churches of Presbyterian Order, 
and the satisfactory unification of the 
Presbyterian and Anglican ministers. 
The committee believes, however, that 
such a solemn resolve as has been sug- 
gested would have the effect of making 
it possible to regularize, as a general 
practice the admission of Presbyterians 
the communion at Anglican altars. It 
expresses the sincere hope that the 
churches in England and Scotland may 
in due course be led to enter upon such 
a solemn resolve. The Church of Eng- 
land has recently agreed to admit com- 
municants of the Church of Scotland to 
communions at altars of the Church of 
England when they are cut off by dis- 
tance from their own church or in special 
personal circumstances. The committee 
would hope, however, that after such 
solemn resolve, followed by decisive ac- 
tion, these restrictions would be removed. 
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EDITORIAL 


Centennial in ‘61 

Dr. Foreman’s article on the centcn 
nial celebration being planned for the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., will be read 
with special interest (page 9). He deals 
with some of the most insistent questions 
which have been raised in connection 
with this event. 
suspect, will be deeply sympathetic with 
the emphasis he makes and the hopes hé 
expresses. 

In coming months we expect to ask 
our readers to contribute specific sug- 
gestions as to how this centennial can 
be observed in a constructive way on all 
levels of the church’s life. Another mat- 
ter concerns us at this point—the place 
of meeting in 1961. The Office of the 
General Assembly chooses the meeting 
place of the Assembly. Next year will 
see it at Druid Hills church, Atlanta, 
and 1960, Riverside church, Jackson 
ville, Fla. 

It will be inevitable that some will 
suggest that the 1961 Assembly return 
to Augusta, Ga., where the 1861 meet 
ing was held when the Southern church 
was organized. This, of course, would 
be extremely unfortunate, for it would 
reverse the entire emphasis of the plan- 
ning committee and would, despite all 
efforts to the contrary, be too much of 
what Dr. Foreman calls “A Feast of the 
Bloody Shirt.” It would be difficult to 
see how anyone could wish to see old 
wounds re-opened and old antagonisms 
revived in a generation that would pre- 
fer to see them healed. 

The 75th anniversary was celebrated 
in Augusta and, judged by what was 
hoped, it was a dismal failure. 

If the emphasis is to be constructive, 
pointing to the future rather than to the 
past, the 1961 Assembly, in every way 
possible, should move in that direction. 
Let us hope that the planning committee 
considers this phase seriously and that 
the Committee on the Office of the Gen- 
eral Assembly is fully aware of the im- 
portance of its choice. 
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Co-ops & Religions Hold 
Many Ideas in Common 


By BENSON Y. LANDIS 

A cooperative is known by the ideas it 
keeps. Often they have kept great ideas 

‘ideas that they and the custodians of 
religious idealism hold in common 

Recently Murray D. Lincoln, president 
of the Cooperative League, spoke of 
Americans’ responsibility for sharing 
their abundance, fighting poverty, and 
getting technical help to hungry people 
so they can help themselves. Other co-op 
leaders also urge the U. S. and United 
Nations to send specialists to those less- 
developed countries that ask help and are 
willing to meet all local costs. 

Overseas mission officials of U. S. 
churches seem unanimously to approve 
this work. Indeed, the churches them 
selves pioneered technical help in a mod- 
est way through medical missions. Today, 
160 U. S. ag college graduates, working 
under foreign mission boards, now teach 
farming overseas. Most of them encour- 
age farm people to organize co-ops. 

Cooperatives push CARE. They work 
for CROP, helping U. S. farmers send 
hundreds of carloads of food and fiber to 
suffering people abroad. They have 
joined the interdenominational Heifer 
Project, and through it farmers have do- 
nated thousand of heifers and now horses, 
cattle, goats, chicks, and hatching eggs. 


Co-ops succeed where idealistic groups 
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so often fail: they provide a channel for 
whatever idealism they arouse. 

Through cooperatives, the individual 
has a chance to make meaningful deci- 
sions. He has equal voice with anyone 
else. Cooperatives are decentralist. They 
encourage local groups and communities. 
Through federation and the representa- 
tive principle, even the biggest co-ops 
preserve local integrity. 

People educate each other through co- 
operatives. One of the most famous adult 
education projects in North America, the 
Antigonish movement in Nova Scotia, is 
“learning through economic cooperation.” 

Some co-ops don’t implement the great 
ideas. Nor are all co-op members aware 
of the power of these ideas. (In this re- 
spect, they’re also like church members. ) 
But the great ideas live on, inside the 
house of cooperation, as a stimulus and 
challenge to us all. 


Bishops 

There is a good deal of history behind 
the contention that bishops may be ap- 
propriate agents of ecclesiastical authori- 
ty in a church like Rome, which keeps 
its members in perpetual infancy, or in 
the Church of England, which treats 
them as adolescents, but they are entire- 
ly inappropriate to a church which 
treats its members as responsible adult 
citizens. Nothing can obscure the fact 
that in the Reformation we put away 
such childish things.—W. R. Forrester of 
St. Andrew’s, Scotland, quoted in The 
Churchman (Episcopal). 








“If | were a young man starting life today, | would be sorely tempted 

to chuck the whole thing. (Clarence Darrow) 
Response: ‘’l am come that they might have life and that they might 
have it more abundantly.” 
—From the ‘Layman Witnesses’’ program at the General Assem- 


bly of the United Presbyterian Church, USA. 
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NO DANCING FOR A DIVORCE 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


Philippians 3 :12-16 


N THE YEAR 1961 the Presbyterian 

Church in the United States, or South- 
ern Presbyterian, as popularly called, will 
be celebrating the 100th anniversary of 
its separate existence. It began, as every- 
body knows, with a secession of the 
southern commissioners to the General 
Assembly of the Old School wing of the 
Presbyterian Church. A situation had 
been forced on them so that they could 
not in good conscience have done other- 
wise. The southern commissioners had 
come at no small risk to themselves, some 
from as far away as Mississippi. They 
had crossed the lines of two armies to 
reach Philadelphia. They were not the 
type to be easily scared or to secede at 
the drop of a hat. However, walk out 
they did . . . and so the divorce began. 
It was one of those things which tempts 
a historian to say, “Inevitable.” 

It would be an interesting question to 
ask whether the isolation of the Southern 
Presbyterian church, which lasts to this 
day, from the national church, is greater 
or less than the isolation of Dixie from 
the nation as a whole. The present point, 
however, is simply that the divorce is a 
continuing fact, and continues by the will 
of the Southern church. The light in the 
old home window burns in vain. 

Nevertheless, not only those Southern 
Presbyterians who would gladly join with 
the national Presbyterians, but also a 
considerable number of those who, with 
the best of goodwill, feel that we can get 
along with each other better in separate 
establishments, fee] a certain shock when 
anything is said about the celebration of 
our first hundred years. A characteristic 
reaction, especially among laymen, is, 
“Why should we celebrate a divorce?” 


MONG NON-CHRISTIANS, it is 

not unheard of to have divorce cele- 
brations, just as everyone has wedding 
festivities. Music and dancing have 
hailed the long farewell. Is this the sort 
of thing we are to have? It sounds like 
bad taste at best, and a rejoicing in evil 
at the worst. Serious-minded people who 
have been through a divorce even for the 
strongest of reasons, are in no mood for 
gavety. Even to make a public statement 
of the case, with complete justification 
of one’s actions, is painful. Why, in the 
name of the God of peace, must we cele- 
brate discord ? 

It is a fair question. The answer is 
simple: the Southern Presbyterian church 
is mot planning the celebration of a di- 
vorce. The General Assembly of 1956, 
which initiated the idea officially, made 
the intent quite clear. It said: 


“The 100th anniversary of [the church's] 
birth is an event of first importance... . 
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We recommend... that the general theme 
of the Centennial be: “Our Heritage and 
Mission.” . . . The Centennial should be 
an occasional for looking forward as well 
as backward. As we take note of our past, 
with its glories and failures, we should, 
in honest self-appraisal and in hope born 
of the Spirit, define and dedicate ourselves 
to the obligations of the morrow. 

“Our emphasis should be primarily on 
our heritage and mission as a member of 
the great family of Presbyterian and Re- 
formed churches throughout the world...” 


ITH THIS genera! directive be- 

fore them, the Centennial Com- 
mittee has been planning and working 
ever since. Every board and agency in 
the church is co-operating. Under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Wallace M. Alston, 
steady progress is being made. ‘The pres- 
ent writer has no right, and is not at 
tempting, to speak for the committee, but 
does wish to call the attention of all 
readers to the spirit and intent of what- 
ever particular forms the celebration will 
take. 

The first full report of the Centennial 
Committee to the Assembly, last April, 
is much too long to quote. It is printed 
in full in the Minutes. Every minister 
should become familiar with it. A few 
sentences from the introduction should 
allay fears that this observance is planned 


as in any sense a celebration of a quar- 
rel, a Feast of the Bloody Shirt. 


“This committee is of the conviction 
that the effect of the observance will de 
pend largely on the spirit and manner in 
which it is carried out. Accordingly it 
proposes that the Centennial program be 
designed primarily to point the church 
forward. While our appreciation for the 
abiding values in our heritage should be 
deepened, we should be chiefly concerned 
to clarify our vision of our future role 
and receive fresh stimulus in the service 
of our Lord. Furthermore, the committee 
hopes to fashion a program which will en- 
large our horizons and vivify our sense 
of fellowship with all other Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches throughout the 
world, both those which are older and 
those which have come into being as a re- 
sult of the missionary enterprise. Our 
common traditions in doctrine, polity, 
worship and practice will be presented in 
such a way as to strengthen our sense 
of unity with the Calvinistic family, and 
through it with the ecumenical church.” 
(Italics ours.) 


F IT SHOULD TURN OUT that 

anywhere a single congregation or in- 
dividual celebrates our 100th birthday 
in a spirit of vainglorious complacency, 
bestowing on all other churches the ‘“‘con- 
tempt of the proud,” it will be out of line 
with the church’s intention and spirit, out 
of line with those famous words of a 
man with a better record than ours, 


“Forgetting what lies behind and strain- 
ing forward to what lies ahead, 
I press on toward the goal.” 






















Westminster 


Press Books 

for the singing 

and speaking 
voice 


programs, worship services and 
munity. Ready. * 1 to 4 copies: 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7 


Music For Communion: Services and Anthems 


Here are service music and anthems designed for choirs of all Protes- 
tant denominations. Selections follow the order in The Book of 

Common Worship and include five new choral communion ser- 
vices and seven communion anthems. Pub. date: Nov. 3. 

1 to 4 copies: $1.10 each * 5 or more copies: $.90 each 





Songs For Early Childhood 


Edited by W. Lawrence Curry and 
others. Illustrated by Ann Eshner. The pre- 
school child’s: own religious music book, 
Songs For Early Childhood contains 146 
selections to make learning about God’s 
truth as natural as running and jumping. 
Ready. 1 to 4 copies: $1.75 each * 5 or 
more copies: $1.50 each. 


Great Bible Stories 
For the Verse Speoking Choir 


Edited by Harry J. HEttrMan and HEteEn A. Brown. De- 
signed particularly for use in arranging public programs and 
presentations, each of these Bible stories can be used in church 


for inspirational activities of the com- 
$1 each * 5 or more copies: $.90 each 
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STUDY OF LITTLE ROCK CLERGY 
SAID TO BE “MISINTERPRETED” 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. (RNS)—Thomas 
Pettigrew of Harvard University said 
here that he is “deeply disturbed” at 
press reports which have interpreted a 
psychological study of the reaction of 
ministers in Little Rock, Ark., to the 
school segregation crisis there as ‘an in- 
dictment of the Little Rock clergy.”” 

Dr. Pettigrew, assistant professor of 
social psychology at Harvard, and Ernest 
Campbell, assistant professor of soci- 
ology at the University of North Caro- 
lina, presented a paper at the recent 
meeting of the American Psychological 
\ssociation here analyzing the attitude 
of more than 100 Little Rock clergymen 
toward racial segregation. 

rhey said that the only ministers who 
favored segregation were pastors of 
‘“‘small sect churches,” while the others 
favored acceptance of racial integration 
in the schools. 


They reported, however, that only 


eight ministers had been publicly active 
as “pushers” of integration. The others, 
while expressing private views strongly 
favoring integration, did not play an 
active role in the September, 1957, crisis 
which sent federal troops to Little Rock 
to maintain peace at Central High 
School, they said. 

Dr. Pettigrew said that criticism of 
Little Rock ministers on the basis of the 
report is, in his opinion, unjustified. 

He expressed the hope that critics of 
the Little Rock clergy would read the 
full text of the study. 

The first half of the paper, he pointed 
out, ‘asserts that the Christian ministry 
in the South is the only significant group 
throughout the area willing to stand up 
for integration.” 

“The second half of our paper,” he 
added, ‘“‘describes the clergy of Little 
Rock as examples of the willingness of 
these men to support integration.” 





Maryville 
College 


(Founded 1819) 





A liberal arts, coeducational college related to the Pres- 
byterian Church USA., offering a well-balanced curricu- 
lum in 26 major subject areas. Fully accredited. Students 
from 35 states and several foreign countries in student 
body of about eight hundred. Cost of $780 a year for tui- 
tion, board, room, and fees, with substantial reduction 
possible through widely-known Student Help Program. 


Address President Ralph Waldo Lloyd, 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 











FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 


EXCELLENCE 
IS OUR 
AIM 


Marshall Scott Woodson, President 








Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 





Separate Campuses..... 
for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. Presby- 
terian. Famous for distinguished alumni. Fine facilities. 
Send for illustrated booklet 


Thomas A. Spragens, President 


Danville, Ky. 











Louis C. LaMotte, President 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N. C. 


Educational excellence for our 
most valuable asset—our youth. 


Maxton, North Carolina 











Presbyterian e@ Coeducational 


and illustrated booklet. 





KING COLLEGE 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. Fully 
accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 

FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, and tuition, $947. Catalog 


R. T. L. LISTON, President. Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 


Founded 1867 


| 
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“Ours was a study of moral courage 


—not a lack of it,” 
clared. 


Eight Have Suffered 

The eight clergymen who publicly 
pushed for integration at a time when 
community sentiments were aroused by 
the segregationists have suffered profes- 
sionally for it, the psychologists reported. 
Six were Protestant ministers and two 
were Little Rock’s only rabbis. The 
Roman Catholic clergy was not covered 
by the study. 

Dr. Pettigrew said he would not pass 
moral jugdment on why the other min- 
isters were less active, but added that the 
paper which he and Dr. Campbell pre- 
sented gave, on the whole, a different 
picture of the Little Rock clergy from 
that of some brief newspaper accounts. 

He said that he and Dr. Campbell are 
sending a letter to the clergy of Little 
Rock expressing appreciation for the co- 
operation they extended during the 500 
hours of field research that went into the 
study and expressing regret that “mis- 
interpretations” have been placed on the 
findings. 


the professor de- 


Stratman Is Chosen as 
Assistant Stated Clerk 


George E. Stratman, who has been 
manager of the Presbyterian Book Store 
in Dallas, Texas, during the past two 
years, will be the new assistant to the 
Stated Clerk and treasurer in the office 
of the Presbyterian, U. S., Assembly in 
Atlanta. He will assume his duties early 
in 1959. 

The announcement was made by E. 
C. Scott, present Stated Clerk who will 
retire next year, with the concurrence of 
James A. Millard, Jr., Stated Clerk- 
elect. 

Mr. Stratman succeeds Archie C. 
Smith who has become executive secre- 
tary and Stated Clerk of Southwest 
Georgia Presbytery. 

Mr. Stratman has had 28 years of ex- 
perience in business, largely in the field 
of retail merchandising. A native of 
Chicago, he was ordained a ruling elder 
in Waukon, Iowa, and has lived in Pres- 
cott and Arkadelphia, Ark. He will be 
the first layman to hold the new position 
to which he has been elected. 





CHURCH VESTMENTS 


All styles — materials — colors for 
adults and children. Lowest prices. 
Write for free catalog. 


HARTLEY Vestmenrs 
1811-B Church St., Nashville, Tenn. 


FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 28 years— 
Organizations make money selling our 
Pound Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. 
Season starts Nov. 10th. We prepay ship- 
ments. You pay us when sold. Write 


SULLIVAN PECAN CO., Crestview, Fla. 
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Studying 
Reading 
oh Joaching.... 


The Gospel of John 
? 


Then, here is a grand bit of help for 
you from the Church of Scotland mate- 
rials: 

THE GOSPEL OF LIFE 
By John Me Connachie 
75¢ 


OR ... are you studying or teaching 
The Life of Christ 


If so, you will find these, from the 
same source, of particular help to you: 


ST. LUKE’S LIFE OF CHRIST 
By W. M. Wightman 
35¢ 
THE LIFE OF OUR LORD (Mark) 
By W. M. Wightman 
50¢ 
Quantities are available for use by 
teachers and students. 
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1 North 6th St. Richmond 19, Va. 





NCC Head Appeals to 
President Eisenhower 


New York (rNs)—Edwin T. Dahl- 
berg of St. Louis, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, proposed 
a four-point program to help end the 
crisis in the Far East and urged the 
nation’s Chief Executive to put “the full 
weight of the U.S. government” behind 
it. 

In a statement released here, based on 
the NCC’s “official policies,” Dr. Dahl- 
berg asked President Eisenhower to in- 
sure that honorable negotiations are 
earnestly pursued; a cease-fire is effected 
at once by all parties; the charter and 
resources Of the United Nations are fully 
invoked; and the American government 
review all policies and problems leading 
to the present crisis. 

“People throughout the nation,” Dr. 
Dahlberg wrote the President, “are deep- 
ly apprehensive about the crisis in the 
Far East and the policy and practices 
of all the parties involved in it. Church 
leaders and members across the land are 
conveying to me their deep concern.” 

“For such reasons,” he continued, ‘‘we 
supported your call for ‘the courage to be 
patient’ in a previous Formosa Strait 
crisis and your strong leadership then 
for a negotiation and peace. We believe 
that the same spirit is imperative now for 
peace. 

“While the majority of our churches 
recognize military force as a factor for 
national defense, all hold that it is not 
by the use or threat of military might but 
by persistent and unrelenting negotia- 


tions that we must seek to resolve the 
most critical issues.” 








building 
lives 


A church? A home? A Palestinian house? 
Of one thing we can be sure, the activi- 
ties in which our children are engaged in 
church school are building lives. “Play” 
activities, study activities, worship activi- 
ties are contributing to the relationships 
the child is developing between himself 
and others, between himself and God. 
How well each activity is co-ordinated to 
fulfill the primary purpose of Christian 
growth should be the concern of every 
parent and church member. Our Presbyte- 
rian literature provides a planned program 
where each activity has its place, a pro- 
gram designed to meet the growing spiri- 
tual development of the child. 


Our Presbyterian Literature provides education materials for a 
complete program of Christian Education. 


Write for brochure describing the literature planned, written, edited, 
and produced by and for our Church—"Our Presbyterian Literature.” 
BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION @ PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
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King Disbelieves Fine 
Releasing Him Was Paid 


MontcoMERY, ALA. (RNS)—Police 
Commissioner Clyde Sellers, a member 
of the pro-segregation Citizens Council, 
paid a $14 fine here for Martin Luther 
King, Jr., so the Baptist minister would 
not go to jail a “martyr.” 

Leader of a passive resistance move- 
ment against Jim Crow buses here two 
years ago, Dr. King was released imme- 
diately after he had refused to pay the 
fine and had been placed in a detention 
cell near the courtroom. He said he told 
the judge that he must either be declared 
innocent of charges of “loitering” or be 
allowed to serve the 14 day sentence, one 
day for each dollar fined. 

“T told the judge,” Dr. King said, 
“that my conscience would not allow me 
to accept the payment of a fine from 
someone I do not know. It would appear, 
I told him, that I was guilty. Frankly, 
I don’t believe the fine was ever paid.” 

The 29-year-old Negro minister had 
been arrested on a charge of loitering 
after he had gone to City Hall to attend 
a hearing for a man accused of attacking 
an integration leader. Dr. King charged 
the police who arrested him with bru- 
tality, but the judge ruled that there was 
no evidence to support this charge. 


U. S. Benevolences Show 
Drop in Percentages 


Through August 31 the Boards and 
agencies of the Presbyterian, U.S., Gen- 
eral Assembly reported the following 
benevolences received: 


ANNUITIES AND REEF (Atlanta), $181,- 
630 (last year, same time: $170,577); per- 


centage of the budget, 34% (last year: 
39%). 
CHRISTIAN EpucatTion (Richmond), 


$197,942 ($192,121); 27% (33%). 

CHURCH EXTENSION (Atlanta), $532,948 
($520,378); 27% (34%). 

GENERAL Funp (Atlanta), $314,791 
($306,222); 28% (34%). INTERCHURCH 
AGENCIES, $10,077 ($9,603); 36% (41%). 

Wor-p Missions (Nashville), $2,055,351 
($1,959,448); 45% (56%). 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 


FOR SALE 


JUST OFF THE PRESS. Third Edition. 

PRINCIPLES OF CHURCH USHERING, 
Price 50¢ per copy, prepaid. Church Ushers 
Association of New York, 2067 Boardway, 
New York 23, N. Y. 














PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Fi'ee CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 25 SCRANTON 2, aS 
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INTRODUCING THE GOSPEL 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for October 5, 1958 
Luke 1:1-4; 3:1-6 


We begin this week a series of studies 
in the life of Jesus, based on the Synop- 
tic Gospels, Matthew, Mark and Luke. 
The word “‘synoptic” comes from a Greek 
term meaning “affording, presenting, or 
taking the same or a common view.” It 
is applied to the first three Gospels, as 
distinguished from the Fourth, from their 
many agreements in subject, order and 
language. But while the Synoptic Gos- 
pels present the life of Jesus from a com- 
mon viewpoint they have their own dis- 
tinctive characteristics, their own pecu- 
liar emphases, their own particular 
charm. Our present lesson is an intro- 
ductory lesson, intended to: acquaint us 
with the three Gospels, and to bring be- 
fore us the historical background at the 
time of Christ’s coming. 

It may help us at the start to think of 
the way in which the Gospels came into 
being. Jesus preached Good Tidings, and 
taught the things concerning the King- 
dom of God, but left nothing in writing. 
For some years his sayings were trans- 
mitted orally. Orientals relied much 
more on their memories than we do at 
the present time. The method of instruct- 
ing converts was doubtless the same 
method of oral instruction that was used 
throughout the Oriental world, and that 
is still in common use in the Far East. In 
accordance with this method a story or 
saying of Jesus would be recited by the 
teacher and then repeated again and 
again by the class until it was memorized. 

As time went on collections of Jesus’ 
teachings on certain topics were brought 
together. “Strings of miracle-stories, the 
recital of which gave a cumulative im- 
pression of Jesus’ greatness as a wonder- 
worker, were made. Similar groups were 
made of parables or of dialogues.” 

Full-length accounts were bound to 
follow. Luke tells us in the preface to 
his Gospel that when he set out to write 
his book many others had already at- 
tempted to draw up a narrative of the 
things which had happened concerning 
Jesus. We do not know precisely how 
many of these early attempts at gospel- 
writing there were, but “many” certainly 
means more than two or three. 


l. The Teaching Source 

The earliest of these “gospels” about 
which we have any sure knowledge was 
a collection of Jesus’ teachings. No ac- 
tual copies of this document have come 
down to us, but scholars are convinced 
of its existence, and are certain that quo- 
tations from this source are found in both 
Matthew and Luke. The use both authors 
make of this early collection of Jesus’ 
sayings explains why it is that they both 
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contain so much of the same material, 
material that is not found in the Gospel 
according to Mark. Since the original 
title of this document is unknown, schol- 
ars today commonly called it “Q” (from 
the German “quelle,” source). 

This Teaching Source is supposed to 
have been compiled out of fragments of 
the oral tradition some time after A.D. 
50. The author of the compilation is un- 
known, but some scholars are inclined to 
attribute it to the Apostle Matthew. This 
supposition is based on a remark made 
by Papias, one of the earliest of the 
church fathers, ‘So then Matthew com- 
posed the oracles in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and each one interpreted them as 
they could.”” This statement could not 
refer to our present Gospel according to 
Matthew, for it was written in Greek, not 
Hebrew. Our present Gospel of Mat- 
thew may have received its name, how- 
ever, from the fact that it drew so largely 
from this early teaching source. 

The second comprehensive work of 
which we have certain knowledge is 


Il. The Gospel According to Mark 

This is the earliest of our present four 
Gospels, the freshest and most vivid of 
them all. 

The book itself is anonymous. Ancient 
writers and the earliest manuscripts as- 
cribe it uniformly, however, to John 
Mark, a young man who appears fre- 
quently in the pages of the New Testa- 
ment (Mark 14:51-52; Acts 12:12, 52; 
13:5, 13; 15:38; Colossians 4:10; Phile- 
mon 24; II Timothy 4:11; I Peter 
§:13). 

According to the early tradition of the 
church, Mark wrote his Gospel for the 
special benefit of the church at Rome. 
In A.D. 64 Nero launched a savage per- 
secution of the church in the city, the 
capital of the Empire. In the course of 
this persecution Paul was beheaded, and 
Peter was crucified. Shortly thereafter 
the elders of the church in Rome invited 
Mark to record the story he had heard 
so often from Peter’s lips. 

Mark had, therefore, a double purpose 
in writing this Gospel: (1) To preserve 
the memoirs of Peter, (2) To strengthen 
the church. Rawlinson, who has written 
one of the best commentaries on Mark, 
thinks that the Gospel was written for 
private circulation among the leaders 
of the persecuted church, to read aloud 
to gatherings of the faithful and other 
interested persons—to strengthen Chris- 
tians who were facing persecution, and 
to stir them up to continued missionary 
activity on behalf of Jesus Christ, and 
to lead others to confess Jesus even in 


the midst of persecution. Some passages 
of the Gospel take on new meaning when 
read against this background. 


Ill. The Gospel According to Mat- 
thew 

The author of this Gospel is unknown. 
From comparatively early times it has 
been assigned to the Apostle Matthew, 
but this tradition is almost certainly in- 
correct. The best scholarship of today 
concludes that the book was put together 
in its present form about 85 A.D., ap- 
proximately 55 years after the crucifix- 
ion. The author had at his disposal the 
early Teaching Source (“Q’’), and also 
the Gospel according to Mark, besides 
additional material from various other 
sources. He used Mark for the frame- 
work of his Gospel, but added large sec- 
tions from the Teaching Source. This 
document, as we have seen, was com- 
posed it may be by Matthew, and it was 
perhaps the large use made of this docu- 
ment that gave our present Gospel its 
name. Luke also made large use of Mark 
and “Q” in writing his Gospel, though 
he, too, had independent sources of his 
own, and it is this interdependence of 
the three Gospels that explains their 
striking similarities. 

“Of all our four Gospels Matthew has 
the most distinctly Jewish tone and color. 
Apart from any tradition representing its 
author, the Gospel itself would show us 
that it was written by a Jew, and for 
Jews. Notice its very first phrase, ‘The 
Book of the generations of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of David, the son of Abraham’; 
its frequent references to the fulfilment 
of Old Testament prophecies (1:23; 2:6, 
15, 17, 18, 23, ete.); its use of Jewish 
names, such as ‘the holy city’ (4:5), ‘the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel’ (10:6; 
15:24), and numerous other indications 
scattered through the gospel. It is evi- 
dently the purpose of the writer to con- 
firm the faith of his fellow Jewish Chris- 
tians in Jesus as the Messiah foretold 
in prophecy, and in particular to convince 
them that by the Jews’ rejection of this 
Messiah, who came first of all to them, 
and so far as his own work was concerned 
to them alone, they had lost their place 
of pre-eminence in the kingdom, and the 
kingdom had become a kingdom for all 
nations, the old national limitations and 
the distinctive Jewish institutions being 
no longer in force. The true Jew must, 
accepting Jesus as Messiah, become a 
Christian, and take his place in the king- 
dom that was no longer exclusively Jew- 
ish. The book that begins strictly within 
the circle of Jewish thought, setting forth 
Jesus as the son of David, the Christ of 
prophecy, ends with the great commission 
of the Messiah, rejected by his own na- 
tion: ‘Go make disciples of all the na- 
tions’” (Burton and Stevens, The Life of 
Christ). 


IV. The Gospel According to Luke 


Renan, the French critic, has called this 
Gospel the most beautiful book in the 
world. Though the work is in itself 
anonymous, there is an early tradition, 
universally accepted and confirmed by 
internal evidence, that the author was 
Luke, a Gentile physician, who was the 
friend and companion of Paul. 
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It is generally agreed that the Gospel 
was sent out in its present form about 
the same time as the Gospel according 
to Matthew. In his preface or prologuc 
(1:1-4) Luke tells us that he had two 
kinds of sources, oral and written, and 
that they were many; how many we hav 
no way of telling. He makes large use 
of Mark, condenses the narrative, im 
proves the language and style, but does 
not add notes of time or pl ice where they 
ire not given by Mark. Mark tells us 
much about the activities of Jesus, but 
little about his teaching. Luke supplies 
some of this material from the Teaching 
Source (“Q”), just as Matthew had donc 
But most of Luke’s material is peculiar 
to himself. Some of this may have com: 
from additional documents. But Luk: 
expressly savs that he received help from 
“eve-witnesses and ministers of the 
word”’; in oral form this means. Careful 
study indicates that this material peculiar 
to Luke had a Judean or Jerusalem 
source, a good part of it coming evident 
from Mary and the women who had con 
panied with Jesus. Luke had abundant 
pportunity to collect this material whil 
he was with Paul in 
Caesarea (A.D. 57-59) 

\ study of Luke’s preface and of th 
Gospel itself indicates that Luke’s pur 
pose in writing was fourfold: (7) A 
personal one: that Theophilus might 
know certainly the facts concerning Jesus 
But while the book was dedicated to 
Pheophilus it was evidently intended for 
interested 


Jerusalem and 


inquirers everywhere. ( 4 I 


Luke wrote in order that 
he might trace accurately the things per 
taining to Christ from the first. Ther 


were other Gospels in existence None 


historical one 


of them suited his purpose. He desired 
to furnish Christians and non-Christians 
1 more complete, a more accurate know] 
edge of their Lord’s life (3) Apologeti 
There are reasons for believing that Luke 
hoped bv his presentation of the Chris 
tian facts (in his Gospel and in Acts) 
to a Roman official of rank (Theophilus) 
to abolish in official circles the suspicion 
which since Nero’s davs had fallen on 
the hapless Christians, and to win for the 
followers of Christ the same measure of 
toleration that was already 
the Jews 

(4) But Luke’s primary purpose was 
religious. His Gospel was written not to 
please, not chieflv to instruct, but to per 
suade, to convert, and to redeem His 
theme is found in 2:10-11: “TI bring vou 
good tidings of great joy which shall be 
to all the people : for there is born to vou 
this day in the citv of David a Savior 
who is Christ the Lord.” 
The Roman Question 

It will help us to understand the story 
told by the three evangelists if we recall 
that Palestine at the time was a subject 
nation, subject to the power of Rome, but 
seething with bitterness and resentment 
and longing eagerly for deliverance. The 
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great question in Palestine, one which no 
public teacher could evade, was the Ro- 
man question—what are we to do about 
Rome. 

In Jesus’ day there were four answers 
being given to that question. To put it 
more exactly there were four parties, each 
with its own program and following. 

One party was that of the Zealots. 
They were an armed revolutionary band, 
relying on the dagger and the sword, 
waiting for the proper moment to strike 
igainst Rome. The Zealots were growing 
steadily during the ministry of Jesus. 
They appealed especially to young men 
who craved action and to the less priv- 
ileged classes who had little to lose but 
their lives. Their influence continued to 
until finally in A.D. 66 they 
instigated the revolt against Rome which 
nded as Jesus had predic ted (Lk. 21: 
5-0, 20-24), in the destruction of Jeru- 
sulem and the collapse of the Jewish 
nation. The way of the Zealots was the 


A 


Increase 


vav of force. 

At the opposite pole 
were the Essenes (the ones who have pre- 
served the Dead Sea s« rolls). To them 
he situation in Palestine seemed hope- 
ess, so they withdrew into the wilderness, 
formed communities of their own, and 
waited for the Messiah, two Messiahs in 
fact, one political and the other religious, 
who would redeem Israel] 
the Essenes was the wav of flight. 
Phe third grou 
m the other two. 


from the Zealots 
! 


T he wal of 


p differed considerably 
| hey were Conce rned 


primarily with their own material ad- 
vancement. They were collaborationists, 
who accepted the Roman power as in- 
evitable and made terms personally 


themselves with the 
In the North, in Galilee, 
members of this group were the Hero- 
dians. They had supported Herod the 
whom the Romans placed in con- 
trol of Palestine, and then his son Herod 
Antipas, who succeeded him as tetrarch 
of Galilee. In the South, in Judea, wher 
Pilate held sway 


idvantagecus to 


onquerors, 


Gri at 


as governor, representa- 
tives of this point of view were the Sad- 
ducees. They were the aristocratic party, 
on the higher 
rungs of the ladder (Annas and Caiaphas 
being their leaders) together with the rich 
landowners and the wealthy merchants, 


composed of the priests 


who accepted the Roman authority in 
order that they might maintain their own 
wealth and power. Herodians and Sad- 
ducees differed in many things but were 
igreed in their determination to maintain 
the status which worked to their own 
advantage. The way of the Herodians 
and the Sadducees was the way of com- 
promise. 

The fourth party was that of the 
Pharisees. They were as religious as the 
Essenes and as patriotic as the Zealots. 
But unlike the former they did not with- 

RESEARCH means that you don’t 

know, but are willing to find 
out.—Charles F. Kettering. 


draw from the common life and unlike 
the latter they opposed revolt against 
Rome. They held that if Israel observed 
meticulously the Law and the traditions 


of their fathers God would intervene 
from heaven, punish Israel’s enemies, 
and establish his kingdom among men, 
We cannot understand the insistence of 
the Pharisees on every detail of the law, 
and their bitter opposition to Jesus for 
disregarding the tradition of their fathers, 
unless we bear in mind that obedience to 
the law in all its details was necessary 
that the Jews might retain their racial 
identity, preserve their religious heritage, 
ind prepare the way for God’s promised 
blessing. The way of the Pharisees was 
the way of love to God, divorced from 
love toward man as man, that is, toward 
all men. The religion of the Pharisees 
intensified therefore the racial tolerance 
of the Jews; increased the nations hate 
against Rome, and played against their 
will into the hands of the Zealots. 


The Common Hope 

To understand the world in which 
Jesus lived we must also take into ac- 
count the common people and their eager 
expectancy for the future. Their hopes 
centered in two things—first the King- 
dom of God and second the coming of 
the Messiah. 

The Kingdom of God meant for them 
the reign of God upon earth, and the 
blessings which individuals and society 
would enjoy when the reign of God had 
become a fact. These blessings fell into 
(1) political— 
the Jews would be freed from the might 
of Rome, and the empire of David and 
Sclomon would be re-established; (2) 
there would be an end te want 
ind abundance for all (3) social—jus- 
tice would prevail, and the stiong would 
no longer be able to take advantage of 
the weak; (4) international—nations 
would beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and not learn war any more; (5) 
religicous-——God would write his law upon 
men’s hearts and all would come to know 
him from the least even unto the greatest. 

The Jews agreed that this new age 
would be established only with the ad- 
vent of the Messiah. Some expected this 
promised Savior to be a military and 
political leader, especially equipped by 
Ged for the work of deliverance through 
the sword; others expected him to be a 
supernatural figure, coming as Daniel 
had predicted riding on the clouds of 
heaven. But all agreed that the first task 
of the Messiah would be the overthrow 
of the oppressors and the crushing of the 
ungodly powers which held the Chosen 
People in subjection. And there was a 
general feeling that the coming of the 
Messiah was imminent. 

This briefly was the situation when 
John came proclaiming that the King- 


dom of God was at hand. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divt- 
sion of Education, National Council of Caurches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version 
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BOOK NOTES 


Book AWArRD—Association Press has 
announced an interesting award to 
churches, ministers, or laymen using its 
Reflection Books. The award, to be an- 
nounced after Dec. 31, will be made for 
the best use of these recently provided 
30¢ paper-bound reprints. For the five 
winning reports of “unusually effective 
educational uses”’ of these books, 100 free 
copies of any combination of the 24 Re- 
fection Book titles will be given. Infor- 
mation may be secured from Reflection 
Books Use Award, Association Press, 291 
Broadway. New York 7. 





Other titles to be provided in paper 
back form (Galaxy Books) come from 
Oxtord University Press. They are: 
“Praver: A Study in the History and 
Psychology of Religion” by Friedrich 
Heiler, translated and edited by Samuel 
McComb; and “The Allegory of Love: 
A Study in Medieval Tradition” by C. 
S. Lewis. 

* * * 

THE HISTORY of RELIGIONS. By E. O. 
James, professor emeritus of the history and 
philosophy of religion, in the University of 
London. Harper & Bros., New York. 231 
pp. plus index. $2.75. 

A great deal has been packed into this 
smal] book by careful selection. The 
author rejects two kinds of theories of 
the origin of religion: that which would 

religions back to a primal rev- 
‘lation (Father Schmidt), and the neatly 
stratified evolutionary theories of E. B. 
Tylor and James Frazer. The belief in 

High God is shown to be present in 
many of the most primitive societies. Re- 
ligion is shown as interacting with eco- 
nomic and social factors in the total life 
f a community. Its origin—which has 

inferred from archaeological and 
anthropological evidence — appears to 
spring from early man’s reactions to the 
mysteries of birth and death, and the 
need he felt of establishing friendly re- 
lations with the mysterious forces around 
him. Religion is described as it has ap- 
eared in specific forms, times and places 
—for example, in the ancient middle east, 
in India, in China and Japan, in Greece 
and Rome. One chapter is devoted to 
Zorcastrianism and Judaism, one to 
Christianity and Islam. (Early Hebrew 
religion is treated in the chapter on the 
Middle East.) Everywhere religion is 
treated as a human construct, not as a 
divine revelation. The author is not in- 


+ | 
trace all 


to be 


terested in estimates of comparative value, 


staying rather with the phenomenology 
of religion. But he quotes Malinowski 
approvingly: religion is “the master-force 
of human culture.” It may be noted 
incidentally that the Dead Sea Scrolls 
are mentioned and briefly treated, but 
no use of them is made in any connection 
between Judaism and Christianity. The 
author feels that their date is quite un- 
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certain. It may also be noted that the 
author’s view of magic overlooks the 
malevolence which characterizes a great 
deal of it, and also the difference in mo- 
tive between it and religion. Magic and 
religion here appear almost as_ twin 
growths. 
KENNETH J. FOREMAN. 

Louisville, Ky. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The State and the Church in a Free So- 
ciety. A. Victor Murray. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, N. Y. $4.50. 

On Christian Doctrine. Saint Augustine. 
Liberal Arts Press, N. Y. $.95, paper. 

Teach Me to Pray. James DeForest 
Murch. Standard Publishing Foundation, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. $2.50. 

American Heritage. Volume IX, No. 5. 
American Heritage Publishing Co., N. Y. 


$2.95. 








Man at Work in God’s World. 
M. Suiter. 


Helene 
Pittsburgh, Pz 
Pupil’s book, 3 


Geneva Press, 
Teacher's book, $2.59. 


32 se, 
paper. 


Evangelism in Germany. H. H. Uirich. 
Lutterworth Press, London. 50¢, paper. 

Evangelism in the United States. George 
Sweazey. Lutterworth Press, London. 50¢, 
paper. 

The Analysis of Revelation. Alva W. 
Sherman. Greenwich Book Publishers, N. 
Y¥Y. $2.75. 

Eucharist and Sacrifice. Gustaf Aulen. 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. $3.50. 

Seven Days of the Week. Rita F. Snow- 
den. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. 
$1.95. 

Communism and the Theologians, Charles 
Cc. West. Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
$6. 

Studies in Genesis. D. T. Niles. 
minster Press, Philadelphia. $2.50. 

On the Way: Reflections on the Christian 
Life. Olive Wyon. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. $2.50. 

The Promise of Science and the Power 
of Faith. M. Holmes Hartshorne. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. $3. 

Making the Most of Your Best. David A. 
MacLennan. Philadel- 
phia. $3. 


West- 


Westminster Press. 


The Dynamies of Christian Education. 
Iris V. Cully. Phila- 
delphia. $3.75. 


Westminster Press, 





beliefs of the church. 


parables of Jesus 


but interesting for older . 


of the Bible. 


189 pp., paper 


Dr. Foreman... 


1 North 6th Street 





Browse Hore 


For Books You Should Know About 


DRAFT CATECHISM of the Church of Scotland; 80 pages of discus- 
sion material in the language of today, dealing with the pivotal 
Ideal for group study 


AMBASSADOR FOR CHRIST, by Wm. ae 
teaching of Paul in 27 chapters . 


AND JESUS SAID, by Wm. anneal 215 pp. A handbook on the 


ST. LUKE’S LIFE OF CHRIST, by W. M. iilatiia 112 pp. An ad- 
mirable, brief study under 24 — learns for young people 


DAY BY DAY. Short readings from the Bible. This is a au help, 

offering brief comments running in outline form through portions 
It has three parts: 
Kings; (2) the Gospels; (3) an outline of the growth of the church 
from the Acts of the —_ and — from the Epistles. 


RACIAL SEGREGATION IN THE CHURCH, by Ben Lacy Rose. Many 
church groups are now studying this pamphlet . 
25¢ each; 5 for $1; 


—at his inimitable best! 


CANDLES ON THE GLACIER, by Kenneth J. Foreman. 
gether charming, delightful—and soul-searching. Don’t miss 
it'’’—Presbyterian Survey. A perfect gift. 


order from 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


25¢ 
171 pp. The life and 


75¢ 
$1 


35¢ 


(1) from the beginning to the 


$1 


$15 per 100. 


CANDLES 
on the 
rf Lace 1ER 





“It is alto- 


250 pp., Cloth $3 


Richmond 19, Va. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, 

Cecil Callis, from Yanceyville, N. C 
to the Easley, S. C., church. 

R. D. Bedinger, retiring, from Birming- 
ham, Ala., to 48 St. Dunstan’s Rd., Ashe- 
ville, N. C., where he will engage in 
temporary and occasional supply work. 

James C. Thrash, from Ft. Worth, 
Texas, to 1208 Park St., Greenville, 
Texas. 

R. M. Pegram, retiring, from Louis- 
ville, Ky., to 10206 Barkley Dr., Jefferson- 
town, Ky. Retiring from the pastorate 
of the Springdale church, he will assist 
with pastoral visiting at the Harvey 
Browne Memorial church. 

J. J. Wester, from Barstow, Texas, to 
706 Ball St., Weatherford, Texas. 

George F. Johnson, from Star City, 
Ark,, to 118 S. 2nd St., Nashville, Ark. 

Robert K. Gustafson, from Montpelier 
church, Wagram, N. C., to associate pro- 
fessor of Bible at Flora Macdonald Col- 
lege, Red Springs, N. C. 

Correction: W. Uptegrove Holley was 
listed here recently as in York, Ala., as he 
is. This was provided us as a change 
from his former address, but it was not a 
recent change. 

Robert |. White, from Venice, Fla., 
to graduate study in Columbia Seminary, 
Decatur, Ga. 

Charles K. Norville, from Ashland, Va., 
to 2317 Harvie Rd., Richmond 23, Va. 

Bruce A. Cumming, former missionary 
to Korea, has joined the faculty of the 
General Assembly’s Training School, 
Richmond, Va., to teach missions. 

Archie C. Smith, from Atlanta, Ga., to 
Box 594, Albany, Ga., where he is execu- 
tive secretary of Southwest Georgia Pres- 
bytery. 

John H. LaMotte, after a year of grad- 
uate study in Scotland, has become pastor 
of the Chatham, Va., church. 

W. Chester Keller, from Memphis, 
Tenn., to 2929 Selwyn Ave., Charlotte 7, 
N 








U. S. 


Irving R. Stubbs, from Norfolk, Va., to 


Box 99, Lynnhaven, 
leading in 
church 
mittee. 

Ben F. Gutierrez, from Corpus Christi, 
Texas, to the First Mexican church, 960 
West Bluff St., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Charles C. Alexander, from Athens, Ga., 
to the First church, Mt. Holly, N. C. 

Carlos S. Buck, from Weslaco, Texas, 
to the Second church, Victoria, Texas 

James R. Ellington, from Alcoa. Tenn., 
to the First church, 307 N. Mill St., 
Festus, Mo. 

Benjamin L. Eller, Jr., from Greer, S. C. 
to the Dunean church, 45 Smythe Ave., 
Dunean, Greenville, S. C. 

Ray R. Hanson, Jr., from Bedford, Va.. 
to the Moore Memorial church, Pineville, 
Ky 

Oliver N. Hamby, from Hayneville, Ala., 
to the First church, Greensboro, Ala. 

R. Yale Gunn, from Jacksonville, Fla.., 
to the Assembly’s Training School, 3400 
Brook Rd., Richmond 27, Va., for grad- 
uate study. 

Chauncey V. Farrell. from the Shawnee 
church, Louisville, Ky., to the First 
church, 206 S. Miles, Elizabethtown, Ky. 

Joseph L. Lee, who has been an Air 
Force chaplain, is taking graduate work 
at Columbia Seminary. Decatur, Ga. 

George F. Johnson, from Star City, 
Ark., to the Nashville, Ark.. church, 118 
S. 2nd St. 
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Va., where he is 
the development of a new 
for the Church Extension Com- 


Edsel M. Huffstetler, from Chester, S. 
C., to the Ellerbe, N. C., church. 

Kirk N. Nesbit, who has been minister 
to students for Atlanta Presbytery, is 
pastor of the new Shallowford church, 
316 Vickers Dr., N. E., Atlanta 7, Ga. 

Raymond L. Nelson, from Tampa, Fla., 
to the Commerce, Ga., church. 

Carl R. McCain, from Highlands, N. C., 
to the Spindale, N. C., church. 

William S. McAliley, from Starke, Fla., 
to the Trinity church, Dothan, Ala. 

Jack Brown Scott, who has been a 
missionary to Korea, is serving the 
Springfield, Ky., church, 309 Walnut St. 

Orlow A. Rusher, from Blackshear, Ga., 
to the Lyons, Ga., church. 

Albert L. Reese, Jr., from Goodwater, 
Ala., to the First church, Haines City, 
Fla. 

Glenn M. Willard, from Birmingham, 
Ala., to the Highland church, Burroughs 
at Clyde St., Hot Springs, Ark. 

Conway T. Wharton, Jr., from Edin- 
burg, Texas, to associate pastor, First 
church, 5300 S. Main St., Houston 4, 
Texas. 

A. J. Van Wyk, from Henderson, Ky., 
to the McKenzie Kirk and Newstead 
churches, 2812 Faircourt, Hopkinsville, 
Ky. 

Russell D. Toms, from 
Beach, Fla.. to the First 
West, Fla., 1020 South St. 

Frank H. Tobey, trom Stuart, Va., to 
the First church, Gladewater, Texas, 415 
Marshall St. 

Billy Frank Woods, Jr., from St. Mary’s, 
Ga., to the Bonna Bella church, 2802 
Aimar Ave., Savannah, Ga. 

G. Taft Lyon, Jr., from San Antonio, 
Texas, to assistant pastor, Second church, 
2714 Main St., Houston 2, Texas. 

Richard O. Knott, from Sugar Land, 
Texas, to Christ church, 3600 Fulton St., 
Houston 22, Texas. 

Charles LeRoy Wilson, Jr., from Forest 
Park, Ga., to the Monticello, Ga., church 

C. Knox Poole, from New Orleans, La., 
to 1422 W. Broad St., Freeport, Texas. 

Milton B. Faust, has been appointed 
to full time chaplaincy service in the 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital, Salis- 
bury, N. C. 

George Andrew Anderson, who has been 
vice-president of Montreat College, has 
begun his new duties as dean of students 
at King College, Bristol. Tenn. 


West 
church, 


Palm 
Key 


Presbyterian, U. P. USA 

John R. Hewett, from Norfolk, Va., 
to the First church, El Centro, Calif. 

Charles DeSanto, from Durham, N. C., 
to New Albany Presbytery. in the U.P. 
USA church. 

Vernon L. Schmidt, from Lincoln, Ark., 
to Box 36, Van Buren, Ark. 

Roy Dale Strong, from Loveland, Colo., 
to 307 W. 8th St., Atlantic, Iowa, Oct. 1. 

R. H. Gorham, formerly of Muhlen- 
burg Presbytery, to the Fillmore St. 
church, Corinth, Miss. 

Stanley R. Broughton has been installed 
as the executive of Cincinnati Presby- 
tery. 

E. Scott Byers, from Buffalo, N. Y., 
to associate pastor of the Brick church, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Wendell Q. Halverson, from LaGrange, 
Ill., to general presbyter, New York Pres- 
bytery. 

David Suetterlein, Pennsylvania Fur- 
nace, Pa., has been called to the Peters- 
burg church, Scranton, Pa. 

Herman C. Humke, formerly of Punx- 
sutawney, Pa., has become pastor of the 
Canton, Pa., and Monroeton churches. 

James G. Franz, from Joliet, Ill. to 
Adrian, Mich. 

John C. Talbot, Jr., from North River- 
side, Tll., to Palatine, TI. 


William R. King, formerly of Garfield 
Ridge, Ill., has been assigned to overseas 
duty by the Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations. 

Michael C. Maietta, Sr., from Chicago, 
Ill., to his former church in Chatham, 
Ill. 

Harold J. King, from Logansport, Ind., 
to the Riverside church, Chicago, III. 

Roy H. Hamburger, from Chase, Kans., 
to associate pastor, First church, Joliet, 
Ill. 

Fred S. Malott, from Old. Washington, 
Ohio, to the New Hope church, Coal 
City, Ill. 

Thomas G. Melton, Jr., 
ville, Iowa, to 
kegan, Ill. 

David Ramage, Jr., from the Howell 
Memorial church, Chicago, to the Emer- 
ald Avenue church, in the same city. 

William J. DuBourdieu, Maywood, IIL, 
has joined the Church Extension Board 
of Chicago Presbytery to assist in new 
church development. Bryant George, 
formerly a missionary to Pakistan, is 
serving under the same board on the 
innercity unit. 

Nicholas H. A. Bruinix, from Carthage, 
N. Y., to the Afton, N. Y., and Ninevah 
churches. 

Waldo H. Kihlistrom. from Horseheads, 
N. Y., to the Ft. Washington church, 
New York City. 

Seward P. Bliss, from Spencer. N. Y,, 
to the Wasatch Academy, Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah. 

James R. Hughes, 
City. to assistant 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Homer C. Haines, from Millville, Ohio, 
to College Corner. Ohio. 

J. Willis Horton. from 
N. Y.. to Clifton, N. J 

William A. Griffith, Augusta, N. Y., is 
retiring. 

Merle W. Leak 
the House 
y. 3. 

Theodore G. Lilley, from Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, to the First church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Alexander C. Meakin, from the First 
church of Auburn. N. Y., to Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Frank O. Reed, from Ossining, N. Y., 
to the Union Seminary, New York. 

John W. VanZanten, from’ Roslyn 
Heights, N. Y.. to Riverdale. N. Y. 

Carlton Wu, from Pittsburgh. Pa., to 
Rouses Point and Champlain, N. Y. 

Mark J. Andrews, formerly of Cam- 
bridge Springs, Pa.. has become pastor 
of visitation in the Central church, 
Buffalo. N. Y.. and he is doing supply 
preaching in the presbytery. 


UPPER ROOM CITATION 

Samuel McCrea Cavert will be honored 
Sept. 25 at a citation dinner in New York 
City, where he will receive the award 
presented annually by the Upper Room, 
devotional quarterly. for his “contribu- 
tion to world Christian fellowship.” 


DEATHS 

J. R. McRee, 85, Soddv, Tenn., died 
August 3. Before retiring in 1940 he had 
served the Zion church in Columbia, 
Tenn., for 16 years. He was Moderator 
of the Synod of Tennessee in 1933. 

Charles F. Bernheise!, 85. missionary to 
Korea for 42 years until his retirement in 
1942, died Sept. 8 in Indianapolis, Ind. 
After retiring he edited “The Korea 
Klipper,” giving news of Korea mission 
aries and former missionaries. 


DCEs 


Donna Rooney from Huntington, W. 
Va., to director of Christian education, 
First church, Kingsport, Tenn. 
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